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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 





An Omission. 


By some mistake the incident reported by Professor Gardiner 
to Dr. Hodgson and published by us in the July Journal (pp. 453- 
463) was printed without a title. It should have had for caption 
“ 4A Case of Trance Phenomena”. Sir William Barrett called 
our attention to the error, and tho we had noticed it, the cor- 
rection was forgotten. 


A Correction. 


In the report of Dr. Cook, published in the Journal (Vol. X) 
we made a statement implicating Mr. Martin, the photographer, 
in occasional intemperance (p. 48). I learned this summer that 
this statement is an error. He has always been a perfectly tem- 
perate man. The statement was based upon a misunderstanding 
as to the person meant by the report of another, and was made 
with hesitation, and only to tell the whole truth as reported. But 
we misinterpreted the statement of another. It was another per- 
son closely connected that was accusable of this habit. We are 
glad to make this correction and are sorry the error occurred. 
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CURIOUS PHENOMENA. 
By James H. Hys.op. 


The North American Review for August, 1915, prints a short 
article from the Hon. Mrs. St. John Mildmay on “ Phantom 
Armies Seen in France”’. I do not know whether the article is 
more curious than the fact that the North American Review 
printed it. It represents an incident of which the Editor of this 
present Journal heard some months ago but regarded as probably 
one of the stories originating in the imagination of some news- 
paper reporter, altho there is nothing impossible in the appear- 
ance of phantom armies purporting to help one side or the other 
in such a conflict, and this on any theory whatever of such phe- 
nomena, whether subjective hallucination or veridical apparitions 
however caused. 

Mrs. Mildmay states that she quotes from a letter which 
she has in her possession, an incident which occurred under 
the retreat of Sir John French and his small army against the 
Germans. One of the soldiers, who evidently passed through 
some of the experiences of a psychic, heard voices using language 
of a long time past and saw “ before him, beyond the trench, 
a line of shapes with a shining about them. They were like 
men who drew the bow, and with another shout their cloud 
of arrows flew singing and whirring through the air toward the 
German host. The other men in the trenches were firing all the 
while. They had no hope, but they aimed just as if they had 
been shooting at Bisley. 


“Suddenly one of these lifted up his voice in plain English. 
‘Gawd help us!’ he bellowed to the man next him, ‘but we’re 
blooming marvels. Look at those grey gentlemen! Look at them! 
They’re not going down in dozens or hundreds—in thousands it is! 
Look, look! There’s.a regiment gone while I’m talking to ye!” 


The rest of the story about the number of dead found on 
the battle field and the report that the Germans thought turpin- 
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ite shells had been used need not occupy our attention. The point 
of interest is a phantasmal army of bowmen seen by a soldier evi- 
dently in a waking trance and representing an invisible world of 
the time of St. George fighting for the Allies. Mrs. Mildmay 
pertinently enough reminds us of the vision of Jeanne D’Arc, and 
then goes on to speculate on the possibilities of such phenomena 
and it is curious to see how the imagination left to itself with a 
little smattering of science and scientific authorities can spin a 
wonderful theory of such phenomena. Let me quote her 
statements: 


“It is conceivable that waves of thought are continually flowing 
from the great centers of the Universe, which are transferred to 
earth through media of intelligence, but each spirit can transfer 
only such portions of truth as his development has enabled him to 
understand, and each mortal can receive only so much knowledge 
as his intellectual faculties are able to assimilate and comprehend. 
An explanation of these matters would require a knowledge of the 
illimitable Universe itself as well as of the nature of that Supreme 
Being of whom no man can know save in so far as he can grasp the 
great truth that he is limitless in all senses. Thought is as eternal as 
‘life, and as fathomless. Who can say but that the spirits of those 
killed on the battlefields of old, as well as at the present time, show 
that they still live, and still think of those they have left, still feel an 
interest in their struggles, and are as ready to help as when standing 
side by side in their physical life? It is conceivable, also, that a 
spirit, at the moment of dissolution, does not lose all the thoughts 
and desires that have been cultivated in the earthly existence. If 
the spirit world be created by the thoughts and actions of the soul, 
every act or thought would therefore form its spiritual material 
counterpart, and make it possible for events to reproduce themselves. 

“Modern science tends undoubtedly toward credence in such 
appearances. Some of our greatest living thinkers, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Sir William Crookes, and others, are of the opinion that we are on 
the verge of vast discoveries, and that the future will reveal secrets 
that have as yet barely entered the mind of man. The hypothesis 
has been advanced that at death the fluid ether which holds the ma- 
terial body together, escapes into the surrounding atmosphere, and, 
according to the temperature, this dispersal of the essence is retarded 
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or accelerated, thus explaining the disintegration of the body. Atoms 
suitable for materialization may be collected from the atmosphere 
as well as from the emanations proceeding from man, and shaped 
by spirit-will into the forms of their earthly bodies.” 


There is more of this as to what chemistry might do for the 
future, but this has nothing to do with the claim of what has been 
done or made possible by actual achievements in science. Far be 
it from us to laugh at the speculations here indulged which go far 
beyond the necessities of the phenomena reported. Mrs. Mildmay 
evidently thinks that materialization has to be assumed as a fact 
to suggest the explanation of the phantoms seen by the soldier 
on the battlefield in France. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth, tho there may be senses in which the language she employs 
might fit facts known or still to be proved. There is, however 
the mixing up of many hypotheses which should be kept distinct. 
It was not necessary to go beyond the theory of hallucinations to 
account for the facts, whether you regarded them as subjective 
or veridical. Most scientific men would regard them as sub- 
jective and the ordinary Philistine of the world could not get be- 
yond the imagination of some good newspaper reporter. But we 
know enough of the fact of such apparitions not to pay any atten- 
tion to the man who says or thinks that they are not possible. 
They may be neither products of the imagination nor realities 
as denoted by “ materializations”. Nor is it necessary to in- 
voke the analogies of physical science to explain them, tho I 
am not disposed a priori to exclude such resources for explana- 
tion. I do not accept them as yet, tho open to evidence. It may 
be legitimate to employ such analogies to arouse interest or to 
make people concede possibilities who cannot think beyond the 
facts of physical science, but at the present stage of psychic 
research it is little less than dangerous to let the speculative 
fancy have free reins. 

It is much more important for us to know the exact facts in 
the alleged experience than it is to offer explanations on so large 
a scale. The wings of fancy are no resource for scientific truth. 
All that we require to make such a phenomenon explicable is the 
fact of veridical hallucinations. It has all the strength of any ex- 
planation and none of the difficulties attaching to the doctrine of 
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“ materialization””’. We have found in many experiments of the 
telepathic type and more especially in certain types of mediumistic 
phenomena that the thoughts of one person, living or dead, may 
produce in minds of others hallucinations that are simulacra of 
reality, just as an ordinary hallucination is, but the veridical 
type has the additional characteristic of being related to an ex- 
ternal or objective cause as the ordinary hallucination is related 
to a subjective or internal cause. The veridical type of phantasm 
has all the value of a spiritistic interpretation and none of the 
weaknesses of the physical explanation in terms of “ material- 
ization ”’. 

But I am less interested in analyzing Mrs. Mildmay’s theories 
than I am in the alleged fact. If Mrs. Mildmay had spent half 
the time and ability trying to ascertain the facts that she has spent 
on a theory of them it would have interested us much more. For- 
tunately there has come evidence that the whole story has to be 
received with caution. The two facts that gave weight to Mrs. 
Mildmay’s paper were first her statement that she had the letter 
stating them in her possession and second the standing of the 
North American Review. But editors of such publications have 
often been taken in by such phenomena when they turn a deaf ear 
to experimental work which cannot be so easily discredited. 

Those interested in psychic research have heard much of the 
phenomena here exploited and in England and France the papers 
have been full of the stories about them. So have some of the 
Spiritualists’ organs. But in the midst of the excitement a man 
comes forward with the statement that he had written the story 
as a piece of fiction for the Evening News of London, on Septem- 
ber 29th, 1914. Because of the interest aroused in the story and 
the discussion it awakened, the author of the original incident 
published the facts of his connection with it in a little book which 
the Putnams in this country have printed. Mr. Arthur Machen is 
his name. 

Now the interesting, perhaps strange, thing is that Mrs. Mild- 
may says she takes her story from a letter before her. As it is 
told the facts and the language are the same as those in Mr. 
Machen’s account in which he asserts that it was pure fiction on 
his part. Now what was the letter that Mrs. Mildmay had? 
Was she merely quoting the Evening News in which the story 
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may have appeared as a letter? Or did she have a letter from the 
persons who had the experience? It cannot be the latter because 
the facts and the language are those of Mr. Machen. Conse- 
quently the story as told by her has no value whatever. 

Strange to say the discussion seems to have brought out a 
number of first hand stories of apparitions seen on the French 
battlefields by both English and French soldiers, but in details 
they were quite different from the incidents of Mr. Machen’s 
story. But it is not important here to discuss the truth of the 
accounts alleged. I refer to these narratives which are independ- 
ent of Mr. Machen’s only to indicate that the question is still a 
moot one and that we have more to deal with than the story which 
gave rise to the whole discussion. It was interesting enough to 
invite the attention of the English Society and Miss Helen Ver- 
rall* investigated the phenomena and reported a negative verdict, 
saying that there was not evidence enough to justify the hypothe- 
sis of anything supernatural in them and that hallucination might 
explain all that was reported. Mr. Machen thinks that halluci- 
nation is not necessary to explain his inventions and in this he is 
right, but he fails to reckon with the fact that his fiction is not the 
whole of what invites attention. If his story and the public dis- 
cussion were all of it, he might well claim to have vanquished the 
credulity of those who took the incidents as real. But his in- 
ventions were not all, it seems, and probably Miss Verrall is cor- 
rect in treating some of the narratives as connected with some 
genuine experiences, even tho we regard them as mere hal- 
lucinations. 

The misfortune, however, in alluding to hallucinations is that 
most people will forget the distinction between subjective and 
veridical hallucinations. Subjective hallucinations mean that the 
phenomena are creations of the mind or brain, while veridical 
hallucinations are connected with some external stimulus which 
may be exactly what the supposed reality of the vision would 
mean. It is not enough to refer to fear, fatigue and other phys- 
ical conditions to account for such apparitions as were reported. 
The explanation was made to fit the type of phenomena and in 
this case appeals to fatigue or fear are wholly inadequate and un- 


*Now Mrs. Salter. 
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supported by evidence. We may well try such hypotheses as a 
protection against worse theories, but we may as well admit that 
we can be as easily fooled with a theory of hallucinations of the 
subjective type as with that of spirits. 

I am not going either to apologize for or to defend any 
treatment of the stories as justifying anything supernormal. I 
am willing to concede any theory of them that excludes the super- 
normal. I want here only to remind readers that we do not get 
rid of significant facts by calling them either inventions or hal- 
lucinations. It is facts, evidence for any and all theories, that 
we want. It is quite possible that the spiritual world may be so 
much more mental than the physical world that hallucinations of 
the veridical type might well occur and signify all that the inter- 
pretation of the experiences as of reality would imply. What we 
want to know is the facts and not to explain them either naturally 
or supernaturally without adequate evidence. Both sides are 
afflicted with the same illusion here. They assume that the ex- 
periences must imply reality, some sort of quasi physical reality, 
in order to be veridical. This is not true. As a consequence of 
this illusion one believes in the reality, objective reality of the 
appearance as it presents itself, and the other assumes that calling 
it an hallucination eliminates all objective reality from the phe- 
nomena, when the objective reality may be mental simulating 
physical reality in the effect which it produces on the living mind, 
as is done in telepathic phantasms. You have not eradicated 
objective mental reality by calling the appearances hallucinations. 
They may be this but veridical, and this character assures them 
as much ‘meaning as any other interpretation. The real question 
is whether they are veridical. No attempt seems to have been 
made to prove them so and perhaps it would not be easy to do it. 

But it is not either the reality or the veridicity of the phe- 
nomena that is the chief interest in this discussion. The incidents 
offer an occasion to call attention to some phenomena that oc- 
curred in this country right while the battle of Mons was going 
on, in which the alleged apparitions occurred. What I have to 
narrate here was the result of experiment, not of casual occur- 
rence and subject to all the influences of imagination, emotion 


and distortion in the interpretation, but of an experiment recorded 
in detail at the time. 
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I was carrying on experiments with Mrs. Chenoweth with a 
case of obsession, had had six sittings with the subject and 
intended to have three more. But the controls took matters into 
their own hands and suspended the work with this subject to take 
up the consideration of the war and some predictions regarding 
it. All this was done without suggestion from me. I shall not 
quote the predictions here as they have no importance until after 
the war. 

It was on September 7th, 1914, that the interruption of my 
regular sittings took place and certain celebrated persons were 
brought to outline the future course of events. But these pre- 
dictions seem to have been a mere side issue in the problem. The 
chief object was declared to be an experiment to convince certain 
celebrated spirits that it might be possible to exercise an influence 
on the combatants from that side. It was not an avowed cer- 
tainty that this could be done, but it was said to be an experiment 
to see if it was feasible. The process was said to be a mere ex- 
tension of what actually went on in obsession which I was investi- 
gating and that they wished to apply it collectively and on a large 
scale in order to see if they could affect the results in favor ot 
victory. It was exceedingly pertinent to say that Mr. Stead was 
present and that it was he that had suggested the experiment. 
Mr. Stead, as is well known, was deeply interested in this world 
problem. It was George Pelham that acted as spokesman or 
amanuensis for the message or explained just what it meant. | 
quote the record made at the time: 


“One of our most interested friends is W. T. S. [William T. 
Stead.] understand. 

(Yes perfectly.) 

His plan is to get some of the foes of peace into contact with the 
better class of thinkers and, if possible, divert the attention until some 
new impulse shall be awakened. It is exactly the same process as 
was adopted by the friends in the case of the little girl who was here. 
To supplant the ignorant, the foolish, the imperfect with a strong and 
wholesome influence with a definite purpose for unfoldment. It was 
W. T.S ’s plans to have some one of the rulers of the nations at 
war come here to make a record of his opinion of what should be 
done and in this way to really form a spirit congress which would be 
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of use to the world. You can see why he would ask W. E. G—— to 
come and witness the effort. 

(Who is W. E. G.?) [I did not suspect for a moment who it 
was. The previous message had been from him without indication 
of his identity. ] 

William E. Gladstone. 

It is not because W. E. G— would have the same measure as W. 
T.S , but because he has a mighty influence still on the affairs of 
the world and his message to his friends here would instantly react 
on large numbers of groups in the physical world, the overshadowing 
world of thought may transform the world of action. 

(But George, it would depend on their believing the message on 
this side.) [I had supposed the idea was to send a message to living 
friends. } 

You misunderstand. It is not to be a message to the nations, but 
to have a clear thought established in the minds of the leaders of 
thought here. 

(1 understand.) 

It is the masses who produce thought on the masses, and suppose 
W. E.G talks to a mass of spirits, that mass of spirits instantly 
produce a powerful thought influence on the masses who are at war. 
Suppose the utter futility of the assault is so strongly impressed on 
the minds of the soldiers that panic and fear control them instead of 
assurance of victory. You have an army fleeing in disorder instead 
of attacking with desperate strength. 

It is the host of the Lord God Almighty marching with the Cause 
of Right and the confusion of the hosts of evil.” 








The conception expressed in this statement is the same as that 
illustrated in the story of Mrs. Mildmay, tho her story is not a 
fact, as told. I have found in other experiments generally that 
groups of the discarnate can influence a message and transmit it 
more effectively than a single individual. Indeed it is probable 
that no message ever comes unaided. Now if masses of individ- 
uals on the other side could be inspired with the same idea, or 
made to co-operate rightly in the process, it is quite conceivable 
that they might affect multitudes in a given direction. So far as 
experiment is concerned it would seem that the person must be 
psychic to receive the desired impression. But if the minds of 
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men generally can be influenced at all from the transcendental 
world—and we do not know the limits of mediumistic conditions 
and their variety—such an experiment would be in entire har- 
mony with the principles of producing such effects on the minds 
of psychics. Telepathy embodies it on a small scale, so that the 
believer in that phenomenon is cut off from objections to the gen- 
eral idea involved. All he can do is to question the fact. But 
granted the existence of the discarnate and a telepathic connection 
between it and the living, and you have the conditions which make 
quite possible the experiment suggested or proposed by George 
Pelham. 

The only difficulty with our message is the liability to the sus- 
picion that it is a subconscious fabrication on the part of Mrs. 
Chenoweth’s subliminai. There is no evidential incident in the 
message and the student of psychology is at liberty to apply any 
explanation he pleases and I am not in a position to produce a 
refutation by any striking incidents. All that I can say is that the 
idea expressed is foreign to anything that Mrs. Chenoweth ever 
expressed to me in conversation. From her long experience with 
the ideas of Spiritualism it would be quite natural for her to form 
such an idea, but she has not expressed even a similar conceptiou 
in regard to obsession in which she believes, and she would ix 
the last person to connect the principles involved in curing obses- 
sion with a cosmic influence or an organized effort on the part of 
spirits to influence the issues of war. So much that is evidential 
comes through her mediumship and shows so little traces of sub- 
liminal influences—almost nothing in content and only in form 
of expression—that we have a measure of the probabilities in a 
case like this, tho not scientific proof. 

However, I am not quoting the passage as evidence. It is the 
coincidence of the claim with the alleged apparitions said to be 
affecting the course of events that is interesting and we may well 
wait the future to test the claims made, when we have ample evi- 
dence. It should be remarked that it is not claimed to be a fact, 
but an experiment even with the discarnate. There is no contt- 
dence or assurance about the result. The idea seems to be as new 
to the spirits as to us and the desire is to experiment. Of course, 
one might say that this very circumstance suggests a doubt about 
its source: for spirits ought by this time to know what can be 
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accomplished. But in other instances they do recognize the law 
involved and the only apparent doubt is about its application to 
the special case of war. There are certainly two things that may 
operate against the effectiveness of such an experiment. They 
are (1) the intense preoccupation of the soldier with his task, a 
mental stress which would do much to shut out any possible 
transcendental influence, and (2) the limitations of mediumistic 
conditions in the persons to be affected. In all experiments where 
collective effort has been successful in transmitting certain mes- 
sages there was the passive condition of the psychic and no in- 
tense preoccupation with other ideas. This facilitated transmis- 
sion. But there are no such conditions in the minds of soldiers, 
tho other circumstances might open a channel. But we have this 
to prove. In any case such a conception would be an experiment 
and it is interesting to see that a course was proposed which coin- 
cides with the actually reported instances of apparitions. Un- 
fortunately for the interest and cogency of them they are not so 
well attested as may be necessary to treat more seriously the pos- 
sibility alleged. 

3ut matters did not stop here. After the previous part of this 
paper had been written the subject was spontaneously taken up 
again by the controls in the Chenoweth case. It was in the midst 
of other affairs which were interrupted for the purpose of dis- 
cussing this very question, as if aware of what had been in my 
mind. I had not even mentioned the subject in any of its aspects, 
or even the facts, to Mrs. Chenoweth. On the date of October 
25th, 1916, interrupting the work of Mrs. Verrall, the following 
came, and the whole hour was devoted to it: 


Mons visions. Monsieur de Jean. [Struggle and confusion. ] 
[Change of Control.] 


G. P. (All right. What is going on?) 

Effort to give more light on the revelations, manifestations, that 
have made men see more than phantasms of the dying in the expe- 
riences which have been common during this conflict. 

I did not think it possible to have contact even for a moment, but 
it is hard to help having an interest in the great change going on 
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across the water, even though we must keep our hands to the plough 
that our furrow may be well turned Some of these people seek us 
and are so overwhelmed with the knowledge newborn to them that 
we are bound to feel intensely and so there has been a decided 
etfort to give light as we know it, not to have these multitudes return 
to the scenes of warfare with crazed and fiendish desire to win but 
to keep them calm as helpers should be. 

Your own interest has created or supplied an incentive on the 
part of Doctor—recall whom I refer to. 

(Doctor of the Piper case.) 

Yes, not Phinuit. 

(I understand. ) 

But one of the group, understand. (Yes.) and he has made 
some investigations as to the nature of the spiritual manifestations, 
apparitions, and the re-appearance of certain personalities who have 
been supposed to haunt certain localities when conditions were right 
for their appearance. 

There is something more than hallucination and more than the 
imagination, and yet the imagination may clothe the appearance with 
a likeness agreeable or known by the receiver. Understand. 

(Yes perfectly.) 


The Napoleon of the French victory may be only a bourgeoise 
whose enthusiasm gives rise to no less heroic pictures than the man 


whose image is on the mind of every fighting man in France. 
(I understand. ) 


So we might go on, but there are instances where the guide 
familiar spirit, so to speak—is conscious of the associations of the 
past and that knowledge is, or at least becomes, a part of the con- 
sciousness of the visionere, and is made to fit the case, but the 
reality of the spirit people long since advanced from out the shadow 
of the castle or the monastery is not a matter which Doctor has been 
able to prove. Spirit people move out into light and only the form 
produced by the thought of some one here is responsible for many of 
these hauntings. It is not always as I have written, of course, for 
there are instances where real spirits have been held by some interior 
condition, a mind, mental state, to some habitation or locality, but 
these are rare. If they were not rare, every house would be a sound- 
ing board for the cries of distressed souls in these days of horror. 

(I understand. Now what is the “ form” that stays about. Is 
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it a quasi-reality, or is it only a phantasm in the living produced by 
the thoughts in the mind of the dead ?) 


Both. It depends entirely on the case. Some are quasi and 
some are phantasms. 

(I understand. ) 

The trouble is [in] trying to make one definition fit all cases. 

(Yes, I understand.) 

More about this later. 


This quotation almost explains itself. Intelligent readers will 
observe the thoroughly intelligent way in which George Pelham, 
or rather Doctor through George Pelham, goes into the subject. 
It consists briefly in two or three important points in explanation 
of the alleged visions of Mons. 

(1) Any spirit with his mind full of any special hero and any 
soldier with the same in mind may combine to give rise to a 
veridical phantasm tho the phantasm does not represent the per- 
son supposed. Or a spirit with one hero. in mind may transmit a 
stimulus that is converted by the “ imagination” of the subject 
into the form or phantasm of some agreeable hero in his mind. 

(2) The existence of the phantasm will not indicate any 
“ haunting ” as that is usually supposed, tho this is conceded as a 
rare fact. This view is almost a corollary of the first. 

(3) The distinction between “ quasi-reality ’’ and phantasms 
is just what would also follow from that between telepathic 
phantasms in the living produced by thoughts in the dead and the 
actual lingering about any locality of a particular spirit. 

With these statements readers may see the point for them- 
selves and the theory is certainly more scientific than those usually 
harbored by the popular imagination. In the end it may help to 
explain haunted houses without using the transcendental meta- 
physics which many minds like to entertain. 
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PECULIAR EXPERIENCES CONNECTED WITH 
NOTED PERSONS.* 


By Dr. WALTER F. PRINCE. 


It does not necessarily give an “ occult ” incident more weight 
that it was experienced or related and credited by a person whose 
name is prominent for one reason or another. ‘The great are 
nearly as likely, or according to Lombroso, a good deal more 
likely, to suffer illusions, pathological hallucinations and aberra- 
tions, as or than the humble remainder of mankind. Nor have 
famous persons a monopoly of veracity. Besides, a rare psycho- 
logical incident is not more or less a problem, or has it more or 


less significance, in the experience of honest John Jones than in 
that of William Shakspere. 


* Readers interested to know what incidents related to noted persons have 
already been printed in the Journal are referred to the following names, with 
citations by volume and page: 

Carl Schurz (general and statesman): II, 463. A series of predictions 
concerning him, by a girl medium, come true. He calls for the spirit of Schil- 
ler and asks for a verse of his poetry, which the hand of the medium, who 
never had read Schiller, promptly writes. 

John T. Trowbridge (editor and popular writer of stories) : III, 641. Per- 
sonal mediumistic experiences; the mediums being the wife of Dr. Wm. R. 
Hayden, a Boston newspaper publisher, and Alonzo E. Newton, editor of the 
Pathfinder Railroad Guide. These comprised veridical predictions, etc. XII, 
343. Testimony in favor of supernormal phenomena. 

Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D, (Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn) : 
{1!, 676. Case of apparent telepathy or clairvoyance, investigated by him. 

Henry Holt (well known publisher, author of “ Cosmic Relations”, etc.) : 
IV, 379. A case of telekinesis witnessed by him. , 

Mrs. Mary Virginia Terhune (“ Marian Harland”, writer of tales, essays, 
household books, etc.) : V, 118, 459. An account of a haunted house, which 
she believed true. 

Horace Bushnell (eminent Connecticut clergyman and author): VIi, 422. 
Monitory dream, leading to the rescue of a party perishing in the mountains 
150 miles distant. On investigation, he was convinced of the truth of the 
story. 


Louisa M. Alcott (noted writer of stories for young people): VII, 424 
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And yet it is natural and quite proper to look with somewhat 
enhanced interest upon the experiences or the testimonies of those 
whose names are in the cyclopedias and biographical dictionaries. 
It is legitimate to set these forth, and to call attention to them. 
These persons, at least, we know something about. William 
Moggs, of Waushegan, Wisconsin, may be a very excellent and 
trustworthy man, but we don’t know him, and it is tedious to be 
told that somebody else, whom we may know as little, knows and 
esteems him. How do we know that the avouching unknown 
could not have been sold a gold brick. But Henry M. Stanley, 
and General Fremont, and W. P. Frith, and Henry Clews are 
characters whom we do know something about, or at least whom 
we can easily look up for ourselves in biographical dictionaries 
and ‘ Who’s Whos”. They are names which have, at the very 
outset, a reputation which has impressed the world,—which stand 
for assured ability, genius, achievement, forcefulness, of one kind 
or another. Even though we have no particular data at hand re- 
garding the veracity of a particular member of the shining circle, 
it is not easy to see why he, having an assured reputation, should 
dim it by tellirig spooky lies. It is easier to conceive of William 
Moggs, a quite obscure man, calling attention to himself by the 
device, though as a rule the William Moggs’s do nothing of the 


Testimony that she and her mother saw a mist rise from the body of her 
sister a few moments after death. 

Samuel L. Clemens (‘ Mark Twain”, distinguished writer of humor) : 
VII, 425. An alleged premonitory dream experienced by him. 

Frank R. Stockton (noted novelist): XII, 132. His and Mrs. Stockton’s 
testimony regarding unexplained disturbances in a house. 

James Otis (celebrated lawyer of the period of the American Revolution) : 
XII, 170. Premonition of his own death by lightning. 

Chauncey M. Depew (orator, railroad magnate, United States Senator) : 
N1li, 172. Extraordinary premonitory vision, coupled with automatic com- 
position of a speech afterward delivered by him at the scene of the vision. 

Ernest Thompson Seton (naturalist and writer): XII, 200. Clairvoyance. 
prediction, etc., among Indians; recorded on the basis of testimony credited 
by him. 

Dwight L. Moody (noted evangelist) : XII, 271. Remarkable monitory im- 
pression, probably saving his life. 

No account is made in this list of eminent persons who are prominently 
before the public as witnesses or investigators of psychical phenomena, such 
as Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir William Crookes. 
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kind. We spontaneously argue within ourselves, in some inchoate 
fashion, “‘ That fellow made his mark in the world; he gained a 
big reputation by his superiority to the rank and file in some par- 
ticular at least : it will be worth while to hear what he has to say.” 

We present herewith a group of such testimonies either given 
out to the world by prominent persons as their own experiences 
or as the experiences of persons whom they knew and believed, 
or else as told by friends of the prominent persons whose ex- 
periences they were. From time to time the Journal will present 
similar groups of such material, as attention is attracted to it. 

It is not owing to any selective process that the material is 
mostly of the sort which favors supernormal hypotheses. We 
take what we can get. Whenever an experience is accompanied 
by a normal explanation, such will be included, only a little more 
willingly than an experience which does not readily suggest a 
normal explanation. But, let it be noted, the groups which we 
propose will be composed of human experiences, and not opinions, 
except as the opinions accompany the experiences. And it cannot 
be expected that, after certain types of experiences as related by 
certain men, have been given, we shall then proceed to name other 
men who haven’t had any such experiences. True, against Paul 
du Chaillu’s assertion that he had seen gorillas was once urged 
the fact that nobody else had ever seen gorillas. Nevertheless the 
sole assertion of the one man who had seen them proved to out- 
weigh in value the lack of experience on the part of all other 
travellers up to that time. 


A PREMONITION OF H. M. STANLEY. 


This incident is related by the famous explorer, Sir Henry M. 
Stanley, in his autobiography, edited by Dorothy Stanley 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909), on pages 207-208. 

Mr. Stanley, then a private in the Confederate army, was cap- 
tured in the battle of Shiloh and sent to Camp Douglas, near Chi- 
cago. It was while here that the incident in question occurred. 


On the next day (April 16), after the morning duties had been 
performed, the rations divided, the cooks had departed contented, 
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and the quarters swept, I proceeded to my nest and reclined along- 
side of my friend Wilkes, in a posture that gave me a command of 
one half of the building. I made some remarks to him upon the card- 
playing groups opposite, when, suddenly, I felt a gentle stroke on 
the back of my neck, and, in an instant, I was unconscious. The 
next moment I had a vivid view of the village of Tremeirchion, and 
the grassy slopes of the hills of Hirradog, and I seemed to be hover- 
ing over the rook woods of Brynbella. I glided to the bed-chamber 
of my Aunt Mary. My aunt was in bed, and seemed sick unto 
death. I took a position by the side of the bed, and saw myself, with 
head bent down, listening to her parting words, which sounded 
regretful, as though conscience smote her for not having been so kind 
as she might have been, or had wished to be. I heard the boy say, 

“T believe you, aunt. It is neither your fault, nor mine. You 
were good and kind to me, and I knew you wished to be kinder; 
but things were so ordered that you had to be what you were. I also 
dearly wished to love you, but I was afraid to speak of it, lest you 
would check me, or say something that would offend me. I feel 
our parting was in this spirit. There is no need of regrets. You 
have done your duty to me, and you had children of your own. who 
required all your care. What has happened to me since, was decreed 
should happen. Farewell.” 

| put forth my hand and felt the clasp of the long thin hands of 
the sore-sick woman. I heard a murmur of farewell, and immedi- 
ately I woke. 

It appeared to me that I had but closed my eyes. I was still in 
the same reclining attitude, the groups opposite me were still en- 
gaged in their card games, Wilkes was in the same position. Noth- 
ing had changed. 

I asked, “ What has happened ?” 

“ What could happen?” said he. “ What makes you ask? It is 
but a moment ago you were speaking to me.” 

“ Oh, I thought I had been asleep a long time.” 


On the next day, the 17th April, 1862, my aunt Mary died at 
Fynnon Beuno! [In Wales.] 


I believe that the soul of every human being has its attendant 
spirit—a nimble, delicate essence, whose method of action is by a 
subtle suggestion which it contrives to insinuate into the mind, 
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whether asleep or awake. We are too-gross to be capable of under- 
standing the signification of the dream, the vision, or the sudden 
presage, or of divining the source of the premonition, or its import. 
We admit that we are liable to receive a fleeting picture of an act, or 
a figure, at any moment, but, except being struck by certain strange 
coincidences which happen to most of us, we seldom make an effort 
to unravel the mystery. The swift, darting messenger stamps an 
image on the mind, and displays a vision to the sleeper; and if, as 
sometimes follows, among tricks and twists of the errant mind, by 
reflex acts of memory, it happens to be true representation of what 
is to happen, we are left to grope hopelessly as to the manner and 
meaning of it, for there is nothing tangible to lay hold of. 

There are many things relating to my existence which are inex- 
plicable to me, and probably it is best so; this death-bed scene, pro- 
jected on my mind’s screen, across four thousand five hundred 
miles of space, is one of these mysteries. 


The precise meaning of the passage wherein Sir Henry specu- 
lates on the nature and meaning of such facts is not entirely clear. 
Does he, by the word “ spirit ’’ mean what is usually meant by 
that term, or some part of the mind functioning upon the rest as 
its object, like Freud’s “ psychic censor” though with a different 
purpose? And the affirmative employment of the terms “ pres- 
age’ and “ premonition” does not seem to consist with the ex- 
pression “it happens to be a true representation of what is to 
happen’’. It seems plain that the distinguished explorer did be- 
lieve that the death-bed scene was “ projected on”’ his “ mind’s 
screen, across four thousand five hundred miles of space’’. How- 
ever, what Stanley thought about the facts is of much less im- 
portance than the facts themselves, as reported by one whose life 
was one long drill in observing, appraising and recording facts. 


COINCIDENT EXPERIENCES OF GENERAL FREMONT 
AND RELATIONS. 
These are related on pages 69-72. of “ Recollections of Eliza- 
beth Benton Fremont, daughter of the Pathfinder General John 
C. Fremont, and Jessie Benton Fremont, his wife” (N. Y., 


1912). 
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After describing a terrible experience of her father and his 
men in 1853, while crossing the Wahsatch Mountains, and their 
rescue from starvation by reaching Parowan, Utah, Miss Benton 
goes on: 


That night my father sat by his campfire until late in the night, 
dreaming of home and thinking of the great happiness of my mother, 
could she but know that he was safe. Finally he returned to his 
quarters in the town only a few hundred yards away from the camp. 
The warm bright room, the white bed with all suggestion of shelter 
and relief from danger, made the picture of home rise up like a real 
thing before him, and at half-past eleven at night he made an entry 
in his Journal, putting there the thought that had possession of him 
—that my mother in far away Washington might know that all 
danger was past and that he was safe and comfortable. 


All this as [is] a prelude to a most uncommon experience which 
befell my mother in our Washington home on the night in question. 
We could not possibly hear from father at the earliest until mid- 
summer. Though my mother went into society but little that year, 
there was no reason for gloomy forebodings. The younger mem- 
bers of the family kept her in close touch with the social side of life, 
while her father, whose confidant she always was, kept her informed 
as to the political events of the moment. Her life was busy and 
filled with her full share of its responsibilities. In midwinter how- 
ever, my mother became possessed with the conviction that my father 
was starving, and no amount of reasoning could calm her fears. 
The idea haunted her for two weeks or more, and finally began to 
leave its physical effects upon her. She could neither eat nor sleep; 
open-air exercise, plenty of company, the management of a house- 
hold, all combined, could not wean her from the fear that my father 
and his men were starving in the desert. 


The weight of fear was lifted from her as suddenly as it came 
Her young sister Susie and a party of relatives, returned from a 
wedding at General Jessup’s on the night of February 6, 1854, and 
came to mother to spend the night, in order not to awaken the older 
members of my grandmother’s family. The girls doffed their party 
dresses, replaced them with comfortable woollen gowns, and gathered 
before the open fire in mother’s room were gaily relating the exper- 
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iences of the evening. The fire needed replenishing and mother 
went to an adjoining dressing-room to get more wood. The old- 
fashioned fireplace required long logs which were too large for her to 
handle, and as she half knelt, balancing the long sticks of wood on 
her left arm, she felt a hand rest lightly on her left shoulder, and 
she heard my father’s laughing voice whisper her name, “ Jessie”. 

There was no sound beyond the quick whispered name, no pres- 
ence, only the touch, but my mother knew as people know in dreams, 
that my father was there, gay and happy, and intending to startle 
Susie, who when my mother was married, was only a child of eight, 
and was always a pet playmate of my father’s. Her shrill, pro- 
longed scream was his delight, and he never lost an opportunity to 
startle her. 

Mother came back to the girls’ room, but before she could speak. 
Susie gave a great cry, fell in a heap upon the rug, and screamed 
again and again, until mother crushed her ball dress over her head 
to keep the sound from the neighbors. Her cousin asked mother 
what she had seen, and she explained that she had seen nothing, 
but had heard my father tell her to keep still until he could scare 
Susie. 

Peace came to my mother instantly, and on retiring she fell into 
a refreshing sleep from which she did not waken until ten the next 
morning; all fear for the safety of father had vanished from her 
mind; with sleep came strength, and she soon was her happy self 
again. 

When my father returned home, we learned that it was at the 
time the party were starving that my mother had the premonition 
of evil having befallen them, and the entry in his journal showed that 
exactly the moment he had written it in Parowan, my mother had 
felt his presence, and in the wireless message from heart to heart 
knew that my father was safe and free from harm. The hour ex- 


actly tallied with the entry in his book, allowing for difference in 
longitude. 


Further details would have been desirable, particularly just 
what was the immediate occasion of Susie’s fright, for she 
screamed before Mrs. Fremont related what had befallen herself. 
The only escape from the conclusion that Susie had some separate 
peculiar experience is to suppose—which we may not unreason- 
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ably do—that the elder lady betrayed her own agitation before 
she spoke, perhaps by dropping the sticks, hurrying back, and 
looking strangely at Susie. We would have liked a sight of the 
General’s journal, also, and to have been permitted to copy the 
entry, exactly as it stands. Perhaps we ought not to complain, 
or at any rate to wonder, that the distinguished and their kindred 
usually shut themselves up like the proverbial oyster to the im- 
portunities of the investigator. For ought not the statements of 
such as dwell on or near Mount Olympus to be taken thankfully 
as they stand, and not be subjected to cross-examination as 
though they emanated from mere Boeotians? 

Nevertheless, though we leave Susie and her screams quite out 
of account, we have a very pretty case remaining, however we 
explain it. Mrs. Fremont’s depression might be explained by the 
very natural fears of a woman whose husband was engaged in a 
possibly dangerous expedition, though she picked out exactly the 
period of the expedition for her fears when there was an actual 
state of privation and danger. But why did the fears, so afflicting 
to her health and spirits, so suddenly leave her, while it was still 
winter in the mountains? And why did the hour and moment of 
the cessation of these fears coincide with the hour and moment 
when the explorer was occupied with thoughts of home and writ- 
ing his wish that his wife might know that he was safe? 

Many a reader will be disposed to answer the question 
“why?” with the facile answer “telepathy”. But that word is 
a key which does not turn in this lock with perfect ease. There 
are cases where one person thinks a particular thing under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, and precisely that thought, or a halluci- 
nation of precisely that nature, occurs to another person at a 
distance. But in this case General Fremont thinks a wish that 
his wife knew he was safe, and his wife seems to feel a hand upon 
her shoulder, seems to hear his voice pronounce her name, and 
somehow gets the impression that he proposes to play a trick on 
her sister Susie. If exact coincidence between the thought of 
the supposed “ sender ” and that of the supposed “ recipient ”’ is 
a support to the theory of telepathy as applied to one case, then 
wide discrepancy between the coincident thoughts of two persons 
in another case should be an argument against the theory of 
telepathy as applied to that. There should be some limit to the 
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handicap which, by way of courtesy, the spiritistic hypothesis 
allows to the telepathic. 

If there are spirits, and if they have a certain access to human 
thoughts, and if the limitations of space are little felt by them, 
then the spiritistic theory would have an easier time than telepathy 
with the facts in this case. A friendly intermediary might con- 
vey the assurance that the Pathfinder wanted conveyed to his 
wife, and in doing so employ such devices as an intelligent 
personal agent could think up and were within its grasp. The 
touch, the hallucination of a voice resembling that of the absent 
husband, the sense of gaiety, and even the very characteristic trait 
of liking to startle Susie, might all be the result of the friendly 
messenger’s attempts to implant in Mrs. Fremont’s mind a fixed 
assurance that somebody was safe and happy, and that this some- 
body was in very truth her husband. This is said merely as a 
matter of dialectics. 


HENRY WIKOFF SEES APPARITION OF A DEAD MAN. 


Henry Wikoff (1813-1884) was a Philadelphian who may 
almost be called a professional globe-trotter and consorter with 
prominent people. He was a lawyer who never practised. At- 
tached to the United States legation at London in 1837, and em- 
ployed by Lord Palmerston as secret agent at Paris in 1855, “ no 
man ever had a brighter diplomatic career before him, and no one 
ever threw it away more lightly’. His first ramble over Europe 
was in company of Edwin Forrest, the tragedian. He “ had the 
reputation of being better acquainted with important unwritten 
history than any other man of his day”. He was the author of 
several books. 

The following incident will be found in Wikoff’s “ Reminis- 
cences of an Idler” (N. Y., 1880), beginning with page 69: 


In April of this year (1834) I had the misfortune to lose a cousin 
of the same name as myself by a sad accident. He was thrown 
from a favourite horse when out for his daily ride, and brought home 
insensible. I happened to pass his house when a carriage slowly 
drew up to the door, and on inquiry found to my great distress what 
had occurred. Physicians were immediately summoned, but, with 
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the exception of a broken rib, no external damage could be detected. 
All efforts to restore him to consciousness proved unavailing, and, 
after lying for some hours in a comatose state, he expired. He was 
but twenty-five, an only son, and adored by his family. I was walk- 
ing up and down the room with his father scarcely an hour before 
the funeral, when I discovered that no portrait of him existed, which 
was an additional grief to his afflicted relatives. I hastened in- 
stantly to a well-known artist, who on hearing the circumstances 
accompanied me back to the house, took a sketch in pencil and then 
made a caste of the face, from which he executed an admirable 
likeness. 

I mention these painful incidents as they lead me to speak of a 
singular occurrence that has never faded from my recollection. I 
should mention that, though I lived on the most amicable footing 
with my lamented cousin, we were never associates in the familiar 
sense. He was of a somewhat reserved and unsympathetic dispo- 
sition, as I thought, and, whilst we always met with pleasure, we 
never courted each other’s society. I state this to explain that, 
though I was greatly shocked at his affecting death, I was not 
plunged in the deep affliction a more intimate companionship would 
have entailed. With this prelude I will go on to relate that, on the 
night of the funeral, I sat down after midnight in my bedroom to 
write his obituary, as was then the custom. 

I had been at work for some half an hour, when on looking up 1 
observed to my amazement my buried cousin standing within three 
or four feet of the table where I was sitting. I was convinced on 
the instant that it was a mere delusion; but what perplexed me was 
that it did not proceed from the ‘ heat-oppressed brain,’ for I was 
perfectly calm, my brow cool, and my pulse regular. The figure 
was clothed in white drapery, so that I could discern nothing of the 
person save the height, which was exact. The face was distinctly 
visible, but differing from his habitual cold and almost ‘cynical ex- 
pression, for the countenance was benignant and sad. After rubbing 
my eyes, and smiling at the absurdity of such a phenomenon, I began 
to write again, anticipating that the vision would gradually dis- 
appear. When I looked up after a time, I found it still standing in 
the same spot. I then rose and went to the window, which I raised, 
and gazed up and down the deserted streets for some ten minutes, 
thinking the cool temperature would subdue my evidently disord- 
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ered fancy. On turning round, my eyes again encountered the pallid 
apparition, which I contemplated steadily, wondering, meanwhile, at 
the singular condition of my mind that could conjure up a phantom 
when in my normal state, my body in perfect health, and my reason 
undisturbed by any emotion of a poignant character. 

Thoroughly satisfied that I was the victim of my imagination, and 
recalling the familiar adage of Qui vult decipi, decipiatur, I repaired 
a second time to the window, where I remained for some time, till 
quite chilled by the night air. The experiment was useless, for the 
spectre stood its ground; and now, feeling too disturbed to continue 
writing, I took up my lamp, crossed the room, and placed it on a 
table adjoining my bed. Before lying down, and believing, and in- 
deed hoping, that by this time my unwelcome guest had departed, I 
looked again, and discovered that the ghost, as I almost began to 
fancy it was, had turned round, and was regarding me with just the 
same expression it had from the first. ‘ Well’, I exclaimed aloud, 
‘this is too droll; but I won’t give it up; and I grasped my book 
when in bed, as was my habit, and went on reading for some time 
without raising my eyes. Whenever I did, however, they invari- 
ably encountered the calm gaze of the shadow. At last I extin- 
guished the light, expecting that might dispel the illusion; but no, 
it was visible as before. Finally, I pulled the counterpane over my 
head, when, to my relief, I saw it no more, and so went to sleep. 

In the morning, I reflected on the strange incident of the previous 
night, and marvelled whether ‘my eyes were the fools of the other 
senses or worth all the rest’. I hesitated to speak of it then, from 
dread of ridicule but I do not know why I should not speak of it 
now, to show that a hallucination is possible even under conditions 
apparently unfavourable—with the mind well poised, and the nerves 
under complete control. I did not then, nor ever after, believe that 
I had really beheld a spirit from the other world ; but it was certainly 
unaccountable that, self-possessed as I was, I should be compelled 
to struggle firmly for some two hours to overpower a fantasy, and 
then fail. 

It was singular, too, that when my back was turned I saw nothing 
of the figure, nor yet when my eyes were closed. Methinks a mere 
figment of the brain ought to have been visible in either case. Since 
that period I have lost relatives and friends nearer than the one in 
question, and causing me deep affliction, but no such result followed. 
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HENRY CLEWS AND “MYSTERIOUS FOREBODINGS”. 


The well-known New York financier and publicist, Henry 
Clews, wrote a passage in his “ Twenty-Eight Years in Wall St.” 


(N. Y., 1880), to be found on pages 79-80, which is of interest 
to us. 


The two firms whose paper I was unable to dispose of were about 
the first to fail, and before the maturity of any of the balance of the 
paper which I had: successfully negotiated both the drawers and 
endorsers thereon, without a single exception, all collapsed. 

The height which Gilroy’s kite attained would have been no- 
where in point of altitude to that which I should have reached had I 
not had the good luck to have cleared my decks as I did, in the 
nick of time. 

My safety in this instance was due to my inspiration, to which 
| believe myself more indebted than anything else for the privilege 
of remaining in Wall Street up to the present date. 

I am no spiritualist nor theosophist, but this gift or occasional 
visitation of Providence, or whatever people may choose to call it, to 
which I am subject at intervals, has enabled me to take “ points ” on 
the market in at one ear and dispose of them through the other 
without suffering any evil consequences therefrom, and to look upon 
these kind friends who usually strew these valuable “tips ” so lav- 
ishly around with the deepest commiseration. My ability to do 
this, whatever may be its source, whether human or divine, has 
saved me from being financially shattered at least two or three times 
annually. 

I do not indulge in any table tipping or dark séances like the 
elder Vanderbilt, but this strange, peculiar and admonitory influence 
clings to me in times of approaching squalls more tenaciously than 
at any ordinary junctures. 

I have known others who have had these mysterious forebodings, 
but who recklessly disregarded them, and this has been the rock on 
which they have split in speculative emergencies. 


INCIDENTS RELATED BY DEAN HOLE. 


The Very Rev. Samuel Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester, 
England, was not only an effective preacher and popular lecturer, 
but likewise the author of fascinating books, composed of remin- 
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iscences and shrewd and witty comments upon men and affairs. 
He made two lecturing tours in America. 

His “‘ The Memories of Dean Hole” (London, 1892) con- 
tains a remarkable dream of his own, and one of similar char- 
acter told him by a trusted friend. They may be found on pages 
200-201. After rehearsing the account of a dream and its tragic 
sequel told him many years before, he goes on: 


Are these dreams coincidences only, imaginations, sudden recol- 
lections of events which had been long forgotten? They are mar- 
vellous, be this as it may. In a crisis of very severe anxiety, | 
required information which only one man could give me, and he 
was in his grave. I saw him distinctly in a vision of the night, and 
his answer to my question told me all I wanted to know; and when, 
having obtained the clearest proof that what I had heard was true, 
I communicated the incident and its results to my solicitor, he told 
me that he himself had experienced a similar manifestation. A claim 
was repeated after his father’s death which had been resisted in his 
lifetime and retracted by the claimant, but the son was unable to 
find the letter in which the retractation was made. He dreamed that 
his father appeared and told him it was in the left-hand drawer of 
a certain desk. Having business in London, he went up to the 
offices of his father, an eminent lawyer, but could not discover the 
desk, until one of the clerks suggested that it might be among some 
old lumber placed in a room upstairs. There he found the desk 
and the letter. 

Then, as regards coincidence, are there not events in our lives 
which come to us with a strange mysterious significance, a prophetic 
intimation, sometimes of sorrow and sometimes of success? For 
example, I lived a hundred and fifty miles from Rochester. I went 
there, for the first time, to preach at the invitation of one who was 
then unknown to me, but is now a dear friend. After the sermon I 
was his guest in the Precincts. Dean Scott died in the night, almost 
at the same time in which he who was to succeed him arrived at the 
house which adjoins the Deanery. There was no expectation of his 
immediate decease, and no conjecture as to a future appointment, 
and yet when I heard the tolling of the cathedral bell, I had a pre- 
sentiment that Dr. Scott was dead, and that I should be Dean of 
Rochester. 
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Again, Dean Hole in his “‘ Then and Now ” (London, 1902), 
pages 9-11, together with some opinions of his, sets down a seem- 
ing premonition and what he considers answers to prayer. 


There is an immeasurable difference between ghosts and other 
apparitions—between that which witnesses declare they saw with 
their own eyes when they were wide awake, as Hamlet saw the ghost 
of his father and Macbeth saw Banquo, and that which presents itself 
to us when we are asleep, or in that condition between waking and 
sleeping which makes the vision so like reality. I do not believe in 
the former, and I am fully persuaded in my own mind that the won- 
derful stories which we hear are to be accounted for either as 
exaggerations or as the result of natural causes which have been mis- 
stated or suppressed; but many of us have had experience of the 
latter—of those visions of the night which have seemed so real, and 
which in some instances have brought us information as to occur- 
rences before unknown to us, but subsequently proved to be true.* 

George Benfield, a driver on the Midland Railway living at 
Derby, was standing on the footplate oiling his engine, the train 
being stationary, when he slipped and fell on the space between the 
lines. He heard the express coming on, and had only just time to 
lie full length on the “ six-foot ” when it rushed by, and he escaped 
unhurt. He returned to his home in the middle of the night, and as 
he was going up the stairs, he heard one of his children, a girl 
about eight years old, crying and sobbing. ‘“ Oh father!” she said, 
“T thought somebody came and told me that you were going to be 
killed, and I got out of bed and prayed that God would not let 
you die.” Was it only a dream, a coincidence? George Benfield 
and some others believed that he owed his life to that prayer. 

I recall another instance in which the intercession of a little child, 
its effectual fervent prayer, prevailed to prolong a life. A friend 
informed me that he was in his garden with a daughter of seven 
years when a visitor came and told him that a near neighbor was at 
the point of death, that he had just seen the doctor, and that there 
was no hope of recovery. The little girl hurried away, and when 
her father called to her and asked. where she was going, she said 


* A reference to his dream, which we have already quoted from “ Mem- 
ories ”, is here omitted. 
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“Oh, father, I’m going to my room to ask God that Mr. 
not die.” The sick man was restored to health. 


may 


Dean Hole is the first person whom we remember to have held 
that a man’s testimony respecting a given species of experience is 
more credible if he was asleep at the time that he claims to have 
had it, than if he was awake. He states that dreams “ in some 
instances have brought us information as to occurrences before 
unknown to us, but subsequently proved to be true’, but the same 
is asserted in respect to waking apparitional experiences, on ex- 
actly as satisfactory evidence in many cases. He accounts for 
‘the wonderful stories we hear’”’ in respect to waking appari- 
tions, and discredits them, on exactly the same grounds that 
others account for and discredit his dreams. The fact is, that 
with Dean Hole as with many others, the personal equation is 
operative. He believes in coincidental dreams because he him- 
self has experienced them and knows that he is not guilty of “ ex- 
aggerations ’’ in recounting them, nor can see how “ natural 
causes’ can explain them! He never has had a waking appari- 
tion, therefore is inclined to conjure up guesses as to the inac- 
curacy and inveracity of those who have—guesses which he would 
resent if they were applied to himself. 

3ut the Dean’s testimony is one matter, his opinions or pre- 
judices another. 


INCIDENTS REPORTED BY SERJEANT BALLANTINE. 


Serjeant William Ballantine (1812-1887) was one of the 
foremost lawyers in England, noted for his skill in cross- 
examination. He was counsel in the Tichborne claimant case, 
one of the most celebrated in the history of English courts, and 
in the equally famed trial of the Gaekwar of Baroda. The inci- 
dents which impressed him are to be found in Ballantine’s ‘“‘ Some 


Experiences of a Barrister’s Life’? (New York, 1882), pages 
256-267. 


I do not think it will be out of place whilst upon this subject to 
relate a story told of Sir Astley Cooper*. I am not certain that it 


*Sir Astley Paston Cooper was perhaps the most famous and influential 
surgeon of his time in England. 
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has not been already in print, but I know that I have had frequent 
conversation about it with his nephew. 

There had been a murder, and Sir Astley was upon the scene 
when a man suspected of it was apprehended, and Sir Astley, being 
greatly interested, accompanied the officers with their prisoner to the 
gaol, and he and they and the accused were all in a cell, locked in 
together, when they noticed a little dog, which kept biting at the skirt 
of the prisoner’s coat. This led them to examine the garment, and 
they found upon it traces of blood which ultimately led to the convic- 
tion of the man. When they looked around the dog had disappeared, 
although the door had never been opened. How it had got there, 
or how it got away, of course nobody could tell. When Bransby 
Cooper spoke of this, he always said that of course his uncle had 
made a mistake, and was convinced of this himself; and Bransby 
used to add that, no doubt, if the matter had been investigated, it 
would have been shown that there was a mode of accounting for it 
from natural causes. But I believe that neither Sir Astley nor his 
nephew in their hearts discarded entirely the supernatural. 


Mr. Ballantine added an incident which some may think ac- 
counted for by a telepathic impression, followed by auto-sugges- 
tion which lowered the mental alertness of the player. 


There was the member of the club, a very harmless, inoffensive 
man, of the name of Townend, for whom Lord Lytton* entertained 
a mortal antipathy, and would never play whilst that gentleman was 
in the room. He firmly believed that he brought him bad luck. I 
was witness to what must be termed an odd coincidence. One after- 
noon, when Lord Lytton was playing, and had enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted run of luck, it suddenly turned, upon which he exclaimed, 
“Tam sure that Mr. Townend has come into the club.” Some three 
minutes after, just time enough to ascend the stairs, in walked that 
unlucky personage. Lord Lytton as soon as the rubber was over, left 
the table and did not renew the play. 


BEN JONSON’S PREMONITION BY APPARITION, 
This eminent dramatist, contemporary of Shakespeare 
(1573 ?-1637), visited the Scottish poet, William Drummond, 


* The novelist. 
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who took notes of his conversations, which he afterwards pub- 
lished in the form of a book. One incident which Jonson related 
and Drummond recorded may handily be found in “ The Library 
of the World’s Best Literature”, under the title Ben Jonson. 


At that tyme the pest was in London; he being in the country 
with old Cambden, he saw in a vision his eldest son, then a child and 
at London, appear unto him with the mark of a bloodie cross in his 
forehead, as if it had been cutted with a sword, at which amazed he 
prayed unto God, and in the morning he came to Mr. Cambden’s 
chamber to tell him; who persuaded him it was but an apprehension 
of his fantasie, at which he should not be disjected; in the mean 
tyme comes then letters from his wife of the death of that boy in 
plague. He appeared to him (he said) of a manly shape, and of 
that grouth that he thinks he shall be at the resurrection. 


RUBINSTEIN’S DEATH COMPACT. 


A pupil of Anton Rubinstein, the great pianist and composer 


(1829-1894), tells this story. It may be found in Harper’s 
Magazine for December, 1912, under the title, “ A Girl’s Recol- 
lections of Rubinstein ”, by Lillian Nichia. 


One wild, blustery night I found myself at dinner with Rubin- 
stein, the weather being terrific even for St. Petersburg. The winds 
were howling round the house, and Rubinstein, who liked to ask 
questions, inquired of me what they represented to my mind. I re- 
plied, “ The moaning of lost souls.” From this a theological dis- 
cussion followed. 

“There may be a future ’”’, he said. 

“There is a future”, I cried, “a great and beautiful future, if 
I die first, I shall come to you and prove this.” 

He turned to me with great solemnity. 

“Good, Liloscha, that is a bargain; and I will come to you.” 

Six years later in Paris I woke one night with a cry of agony 
and despair ringing in my ears, such as I hope may never be du- 
plicated in my lifetime. Rubinstein’s face was close to mine, a coun- 
tenance distorted by every phase of fear, despair, agony, remorse 
and anger. I started up, turned on all the lights, and stood for a 
moment shaking in every limb, till I put fear from me and decided 
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it was merely a dream. I had for the moment completely forgotten 
our compact. News is always late in Paris, and it was Le Petit 
Journal, published in the afternoon, that had the first account of his 
sudden death. 

Four years later, Teresa Carreno, who had just come from 
Russia, and was touring America—I had met her in St. Petersburg 
frequently at Rubinstein’s dinner-table—told me that Rubinstein 
died with a cry of agony impossible of description. I knew then 
that even in death Rubinstein had kept, as he always did, his word. 


Here again we are at liberty to accept the testimony regard- 
ing the remarkable and complex coincidence, and to disregard 
what is really an expression of opinion in the last sentence. 
Whether Rubinstein remembered his compact in his dying hour, 
or the impression upon his far-away pupil was automatically 
produced by some obscure telepathic process, the dying man 
having in his mind no conscious thought of his promise, or 
some intervening fertium quid produced the impression, could 
never be determined by this incident alone. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it is furnished by 
an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless with- 
held by his own request. 


APPARITION OF THE DUKE OF WURTTEMBERG. 


Waterbury, Conn., October 23rd, 1917. 

The week before Christmas in 1891, my mother, who was then 
a young girl, and her aunt, Mrs. David Wholf Bruce, were in Vienna. 
Their hotel was a place of considerable historical interest, having 
been the palace of the Duke of Wiurttemberg. Their suite was all 
that could be wished, so far as comfort was concerned, but its gloom 
had laid a spell on their spirits. The lofty ceilings seemed wrapped 
in mysterious shadows, never quite penetrated by the single electric 
fixture provided in those days. My mother would light all the 
candles she could find, but the place would still be dark. Neither 
liked to mention the uncanny sensation they experienced in these 
rooms, but both took to walking lightly and glancing swiftly over 
their shoulders, almost as if they expected to see someone there! 
Unfortunately my [great-] aunt is dead now, but I remember her 
account of the story with an accuracy my mother’s signature will 
prove. 

One evening after my mother had retired, my aunt tried to in- 
terest herself in a new book, hoping to shake off the gloomy im- 
pression of her surroundings. At first she succeeded, but gradually, 
by degrees, she found herself mechanically following the printed 
page, while her real interest was external. Annoyed, she persisted 
in reading, until whatever influence it was that was present, seemed 
to center itself in the doorway leading into my mother’s room. She 
began to turn her pages nervously, not understanding in the least 
what the story was about. At last she found herself acknowledging 
that some Will foreign to herself was present and trying to attract 
her attention. She stubbornly refused to raise her eyes, until the 
sensation of being watched had become too strong for her to endure 
it a moment longer. Then she laid her book aside and looked 
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squarely at the doorway. There stood an old man with a white 
beard and very bright eyes, he was smiling, regarding her with a 
manner of polite amusement. In his attitude she noted there was 
an air of aristocracy, he was almost courtly. It was impossible for 
a stranger to have entered their apartment, she realized there was 
something unusual about her visitor, yet she was not frightened. 
In fact, she was not greatly surprised, for she was slightly psychic, 
in a very natural way, and found nothing that was terrifying in a 
smiling old gentleman watching her harmlessly from a doorway. 
She thinks an expression of approval began to dawn on his face, 
as he walked across the floor and seated himself upon a chair at 
the opposite side of the table. (1 asked her if he was transparent, 
but she said he was probably not, for he was perfectly normal.) 

Just what would have happened after this will never be known, 
for my mother’s voice broke into the scene, crying: “ Oh, Auntie, 
come here! My bed is moving!” 

There was fear and surprise in the tone, my aunt hurried into 
the next room and found my mother jumping clear of the bed, which 
she stood and regarded with evident wonder. From now on the 
story is firsthand, for my mother is dictating what she wishes me to 
say. 

It seems that she had been wakeful and settled herself in an easy 
position, to wait for sleep to arrive, while she thought of many 
things. After a while she noticed that her bed was moving a little, 
so she lay very still, supposing it to be caused by a heavy wagon 
passing in the street. But instead of stopping, the motion grew 
stronger, until it resembled the rocking of a cradle. She could 
hardly credit her senses, wondered if she was not dreaming, and 
remained quiet to make very sure she had not been mistaken. It 
was when she noticed the line of the top of her bureau was changing 
every few minutes that she cried out in alarm, which brought her 
aunt hurrying to her assistance. Her first terror, however, passed 
quickly. They faced each other with a sort of “ what shall we do 
about it?” manner. At the time it happened she was perfectly sure 
her bed moved. Even now she cannot explain the occurrence, but 
even admitting it, there was not much to be afraid of! My aunt 
did not tell her about the old gentleman that night. When she re- 
turned to the room she found he had gone. 

Of course they spent the night together and left the hotel next 
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day, as most people would. After all, it is not usually the super- 
normal phenomenon itself that we run away from, but an exagger- 
ated cowardice of our own creation. So on the following morning 
these two representative types packed their trunks and fled from a 
few shadows and an agreeable old gentleman! 

They had never used the imposing front staircase, as the elevator 
was more convenient, but on this last “ccasion they thought it would 
be nice to descend that way. It was a beautiful stairway and led 
into a part of the hotel they had never explored before. It really 
was a pity to leave such a pretty place! While my mother wandered 
around looking at pictures, et cetera, my aunt paused before a 
certain statue, quite dumb with surprise. For this was the exact 
- likeness of her visitor of the previous evening! There could be no 
mistake. She called to the clerk and asked if he knew whose por- 
trait that statue could be. He replied that it was a very good like- 
ness of the last Duke of Wirttemberg. She did not tell him her 
experience, but made inquiries about what use had been made of 
her suite, during the life of the former owner. She learned that it 
was part of the Duke’s own private apartments, and her own room 
used to be a little office where the Duke had been used to spending 
a great deal of his time. 

My mother signs this account to prove its accuracy, and I add 
my own in remembrance of my [great-] aunt’s story. 

Mrs. Fiora H. Gricecs. 
CATHARINE Hartley Griccs. 


APPARITION OF WILLIAM DANFORTH. 


The following incident is old, too old to obtain corroboration 
by any of the persons named. The gentleman who reports it is 
still living and known to me personally. He is a distinguished 
citizen of Detroit, Mich., a successful business man, and all his 
life interested in psychic research and its work.—Editor. 





During the Fall of eighteen hundred fifty-seven or eight, my 
residence was at Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. I had an occasion to 
visit West Bend, the county seat of Washington County, Wisconsin. 
Previous to this, I had had some healings with one William Dan- 
forth, a farmer, whose residence was a few miles from West Bend, 
thru an agent but never had met him before. I called at his home be- 
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tween sundown and dark, rapping at the door, a voice answered, 
“Come in.” As I entered, the room was quite dark. I there saw a 
man sitting with his body inclined considerably to the left. I inquired 
if this was Mr. William Danforth. His answer was, “ Yes.” I told 
him who I was, then I remarked, “ Mr. Danforth, are you out of 
health?” “ Yes,” his reply was, “ Very much so.” I inquired the 
cause of his trouble. He answered by saying that there was a large 
tumorous growth between his left shoulder and his ear which had 
been troubling him for a long time. I then inquired what he had 
been doing for himself. He answered he had spent three months 
that Fall in the State of New York in his native township under the 
treatment of an herb doctor. I inquired if he had received any 
benefit from the treatment. He answered, ‘‘ None whatever.” Pres- 
ently my sympathies began to be aroused in his behalf. I inquired 
his age. His answer was, “ Forty-two.” I asked him the number 
of his children. He remarked that he had a daughter about thirteen 
or fourteen years of age and two sons: one nine, the other eleven. 
I said to him that he was altogether too young a man to leave his 
family, that his family required his attention for a number of years 
and it would be a great calamity to them if he left them. From his 
appearance and his conversation, I was satisfied that the man was 
in a very dangerous way and told him that I felt that his life was 
in danger and that a surgical operation was what he required and it 
must be performed soon. I then remarked, “ Mr. Danforth, I am 
going on to West Bend to stay over night and before I leave here, 
I want you to promise that you will put your hired man onto a horse 
and send him to Milwaukee tomorrow morning and get Dr. Wolcott, 
an eminent surgeon, here as soon as possible.” He promised to do 
so. I left him and heard nothing from him for three weeks. 

One morning about three o’clock, I woke my wife and asked her 
if she remembered of my telling her of my experience with William 
Danforth. She said, “ I do, what of it?” I said to her, “‘ Remember 
what I tell you, he is dead.” She said, “ How do you know?” “ He 
has been here and related the following: that the morning after I 
left, he sent for Dr. Wolcott. Dr. Wolcott came, examined his case, 
and told him that a surgical operation was impractical, that if it were 
undertaken, he would probably die; that if he had any business to 
transact, he had better do it at once, as he had but a few days to live. 
He further remarked that he had made his will and willed his 
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property to his wife, having full confidence in her ability to bring 
up and educate his children and remarked. ‘I am thru with the life 
in the body and I am glad of it, I am out of my misery.’ ” 

A few days after this, I was in his neighborhood again and on 
unhitching my horse, | saw a gentleman coming across the street. 
He asked if I were Mr. Hodges of Fond du Lac. He remarked 
that he was William Danforth’s brother-in-law. He said that 
“William is dead and he acted on your advice and sent for Dr. 
Wolcott. Dr. Wolcott came and told him that a surgical operation 
would give him no relief; that if he had any business to transact, 
he should do it at once for he had but a few days to live.” 

The date of his death corresponded precisely with his apparent 
conversation with me three weeks before. 

His brother-in-law further said that he made his will and willed 
his property to his wife, having had full confidence in her ability 
to provide for his children, etc., etc. In fact, he repeated identically 
what was said to me three weeks before, which proved to be the time 
of his death. 

About the year nineteen hundred five at a meeting at W. E. 
Cole’s residence, a voice came through the trumpet and said, “ I 
am William Danforth, Mr. Hodges, do you remember visiting my) 
house along in the fiftiés and advising me to send for Dr. Wolcott, 
of Milwaukee?” I remarked that I well recollected the circum- 
stances. He then said, “I sent for Dr. Wolcott as you requested 
and he advised me not to think of undergoing a surgical oper- 
ation, that I had but a short time to live,” etc., etc. By the bye, 
he said, “ Dr. Wolcott is over on our side now. I have met him.” 

Henry C. Hones. 


TRANCE PHENOMENA OF JESSE STREITT. 


The following case is from the records of Dr. Hodgson and 
comes from a family whose narrative has to be corroborated in 
order that we may be sure what the facts are. The main incident 
suggesting communication with the dead seems to be confirmed 
by the testimony of reliable persons, tho it has to be accepted 
from the step-mother in the first case, and the boy who seems 
to have remembered it. The nature of the disease is not im- 
portant in so far as the supernormal is concerned. The tendency 
on the part of some people has been to refer unusual experiences 
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to some bodily affection or lesion. But this mistakes the point 
that gives them significance, which is their relation to external 
events not known by the subject having the experience. It is not 
the vision or voice that has to be explained, but its connection 
with events not known. He knew about the death of some that 
he claimed to have seen, but one he seems not to have known, and 
besides he could not have known what his father was doing, tho 
an incident or two might have been guessed. 

The statement of Dr. Warner about the spiritistic nature of 
the case is interesting, because he seems to have believed from 
many years’ experience that spirits did control the human organ- 
ism and he found no evidence of this in the boy’s trances. The 
account does not give many incidents that would illustrate such 
phenomena and possibly was a lethargic state without the usual 
connection between it and the normal state when the experiences 
of the trance are remembered. But however that may be, the 
negative opinion of Dr. Warner has value, much more value than 
that of any disbeliever of such phenomena. It shows clearly 
enough the limitations of the spiritistic explanation, tho it does 
not exclude the hypothesis that the boy was in rapport with a 
spiritual world at times without being under control as we usually 
observe this. His experiences were those of his own personality, 
not those of an obsessing control. That is to say, he could per- 
ceive psychically tho he seems to have had little or no communi- 
cation proper with spirits. 

One statement makes it appear that the first informant was 
not what her account seems to imply: namely, that she is his 
mother. A later statement proves what is correct, that she is his 
step-mother. The boy’s mother was dead.—Editor. 


Mr. Ricuarp Hopcson, 
DEAR SIR: 

I received your letter, asking me for to explain the case of our 
son. I will try to the best I can. 

The first of March, 1890, he fell from the barn, the height of 
22 feet, and was sick for three weeks, and we are a very poor family 
and his father a house carpenter, and was compelled to go away for 
work. As soon as our son was able, his father went to south part 
of Ills. to work, and the boy wanted to go with him, but could not. 
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He cried all night, and the next day I took him on my lap and rocked 
him to sleep, on the 28th of May; and [he] slept till the 28th of 
June, without as much as one drop of water. He could not swallow 
nothing. And when he was asleep, for one week he seemed to quit 
breathing, and as we thought, dead. But after being on the cooling 
board all night, he came to, but still asleep. And one week after 
that he apparently died again, and as we was too poor to have a 
doctor, there was a great many came to see him, and after [all] 
pronounced him dead and his body, as we thought, was mortified, 
and the doctor tried him with electricity, we laid him in his coffin. 
As his father was still in Ills., he could not get no letter from me, 
on account of being so far from the post office. And when we went 
to take our last look at him, he turned his head and again awoke, 
to sleep, and laid like one dead. And one week again after he again 
was laid on his cooling board all night, and again woke in a sleep, 
which he remained till his father came home. He went to sleep in 
the morning, awoke at four in the afternoon. We lived seven miles 
in the country, and we are strangers here. 

I [have] forgotten some of the doctors; this is some of their 
names. Dr. Adams of Brewerville, Ind.; Dr. N. N. Shipman of 
Seymour, Ind.; Dr. S. W. and E. W. Garish of Seymour, and Dr. 
Warner of Crothersville, Ind., and Dr. Thire of Indianapolis, Ind., 
—and forty more, I cannot think of their names. 

Since then we moved to Seymour, and he has had two more 
spells of sleep, one forty-eight hours and 38 hours. He claims he 
was in heaven and could see all we did here, and knew all our 
thoughts. He is not thirteen yet, but when he went to sleep, he 
could not read nor write, but since he woke he can do both. 

This can be sworn to by a thousand persons, of his wonderful 
sleep. People came for hundreds of miles to see him. He can tell 
you of the beauty of heaven and the horror of hell. He was raised 
a Catholic, but will not go to their church. Now he goes to the 
Methodist church, and we cannot compel nor hire him back to his 
own church. He is a very fair child, with light blue eyes and light 

hair, and very slim and delicate child. 


* * * * * + * * 


ANNIE STREITYT. 
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QUESTIONS ADDRESSED TO MRS. STREITT CONCERNING 
HER SON JESSE’S EXPERIENCE. 
March 28, 1891. 

(. Did your son, Jesse, describe the work his father was doing 
before his father returned? If so, how long after he awoke was it 
before the return of his father? A. Jesse did not wake till his father 
had come home, and his father came home at ten o’clock, and Jesse 
woke at four o’clock in the eve. and told him the same eve. the work 
he was doing, and told what time in the eve. he got the letter from 
me, telling Jesse was dying; and told him what he thought, at the 
time he read the letter, of his death. 

(). Did you receive any letters from Mr. Streitt during his ab- 
sence, describing the kind of work he was engaged in? A. Yes, I 
got two letters from his father while he was gone. His father was 
on a new railroad and a long ways from a post office, and the rivers 
was so high I could not get many letters to him. 

©. Did Mr. Streitt know of his son’s long sleep, while he was 
away? Did you keep your husband acquainted with his condition? 

A. No, not till just before he came home; he got all ten of the 
letters I wrote him. I kept writing all the time, as long as I had 
money to write with. I could not get any more letters from his 
father. He sent me money, but I did not get it till after he came 
home. 

(). What was the kind of work your husband was engaged in? 
A. My husband at that time was a bridge foreman. But Jesse said 
he was picking strawberries at two cents a quart, and he was, until 
the water went down, till he could work on bridges again. 

Q. Can you give, as nearly as you can remember, the exact words 
of your son in describing his father’s work? A. Jesse told his 
father it was wrong to deceive mama, for he was not at carpenter 
work, he was picking berries at the time and running to all the 
dances, while I [was] taking [care] of his child. 

(©. How long has the brother been dead, whom he says he saw 
while asleep? A. One of his brothers was dead ten years before he 
was born, and one died a year before he was born, and one died 
when his mother died. But he did not know there [was] a baby 
then till he went to sleep, as his sister is a half-sister, dead two years 
ago in Sept. 

©. You say that when he was asleep, he claims to have seen all 
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you did, and to have known your thoughts. Can you describe any 
special incident which he related to you after he awoke, in proof 
of this? 

A. Yes, I was all the time praying to God to let him live, till his 
father could see him alive again; and I would take my Bible and 
go to the barn to pray, for the house was always full of people, and 
I was ashamed to pray. 

(. Had he ever begun to learn to read and write before he went 
to sleep? 

A. He went to the priest’s six months in a catechism; learned his 
A B. C, but could not write his own name. He could spell a 
word with six letters in it, and he now reads in Bible-class, and 
reads and writes well. 

©. What was the date of his last sleep? A. His last sleep was 
forty-eight hours, the 15th of March, [1891]. 


[Signed.] ANNIE StREITT, 
ADAM STREITT. 


Seymour, Ind., April 11, 1891. 
Office of 
Dr. Millar F. Gerrish. 
Mr. Ricuarp Hopcson, Esq., 


DEAR Sir: 


Yours relative to the case of Jesse Streitt, at hand. I have re- 
ferred it to Dr. N. N. Shipman of this city, who had charge of the 
case during the last “sleep” he had, which was a few weeks ago. 

I think that the doctor is in full possesion of all facts relative 
to the long “ sleep ” he took about a year ago, while the family lived 
at North Vernon, Ind. 

My understanding of the case is that when he awoke from his 
long “sleep” last summer, that he appeared to know of his father’s 
particular work which was in Illinois, and of incidents that occurred 
at home, etc. Hoping that the doctor will be able to give you the 
desired information, I am 


Very truly yours, 
M. F. Gerrisn. 
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[Received April 2, 1891.] 

My son was raised a Catholic and knew nothing else but that 
faith ; but while asleep left that faith and [has] gone to the methods 
[ Methodist] church, and it is very strange. So many people come 
to sing and pray with him, as if he was [a] big man. 

If you doubt one word of what I write, I will send you plenty of 
evidence. My husband is a foreman for Mr. T. Carter & Co., a 
large contractor here. If you will write [to any] of the large firms 
here, they all know us. Mr. Louis Smick, President of the woollen 
mills here, and Rev. Hartzer, German M. E. church, Rev. Campbell 
of M. E. church, Rev. Fox, Baptist church. Justice of the [Peace], 
Mr. Simons. 


ANNIE STREITT. 


P. S. Jesse claims he was with angels of God while in his last 
sleep and sailed through the air, and they told him he had to have 
two more visions before he knew what he was to do. He always 
tells when he is a-going to sleep and when he will wake again. 

Mrs. ANNIE S. 


_ Crothersville, Ind., April 13, 1891. 
Rk. Hopcson, Sec’y, 
DEAR SIR: 


Yours received and noted, in regard to Jesse Streitt. I visited 
him during his sleep. Found pulse and respiration normal. When 
he was allowed to remain long in one position, the arm on the side 
laid upon would become stiffened which would soon pass off when 
he was moved to a different position. Color of skin natural. He 
was not sensitive to touch. I made no efforts to awaken him. Saw 
him after he awoke; found nothing out of the ordinary about his 
physical system. 

I consider the case one of brain trouble of rare occurrence, in 
which the brain (a portion of it) was not receiving sufficient nour- 
ishment to keep up the growth, and by a suspension of the digestive 
system thereby preventing the growth, or continuation of growth. 
of that part that was receiving more nourishment than the starved 
portion; and during the sleep the starved portion (in the front 
brain), could catch up. This [is] a work of nature, as in the process 
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of healing a broken bone, only that the process is reversed, and 
instead of a congested state, as in a broken bone, we have the 
anemia. This I consider, was caused by an injury to the spine, 
received by a fall some time since. 

I claim that nature can, to right a wrong, set up an anemia as 
well as its opposite, as it does in the case of a broken bone. 

When he awoke from his long sleep, he did describe the kind 
of work his father had been doing and gave a better description of 
the building his father worked on, than the father could (so the 
father said). He also told of his father’s drinking beer, which the 
father acknowledged to be true. I do not remember that he de- 
scribed what occurred at his home. 

The boy tells that he met his little brother and sister that are 
dead, and that he did not see his mother, who is also deceased (this 
he told me). 

This is as much as I remember, as I write. 

Very respectfully, 
W. H. Warner, M. D. 


P.S. This by the way. I remember that the boy further stated 
that he was in heaven. There he met the little ones. He says they 
told him there that his mother had gone the broad way, and that 
there was no Catholics in heaven, save one priest. The boy was 
brought up a Catholic, and the parents are Catholics, but since his 
sleep he (the boy) will have nothing to do with Catholicism, prayer- 
books, beads, tracts, priests, or anything else Catholic. 


[In reply to my inquiry, April 17, 1891, Dr. Warner writes 
further. | 


* * * * * * * * 


Were you present when Jesse Streitt related the doings of his 
father, etc.? I was. 


Did you hear the father acknowledge the correctness of the boy’s 
statements? I did. 


x * * * * * * * 


R. Hopeson. 
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Seymour, Ind., April 14, 1891. 

Dr. Ricuarp Hopcson, 

My Dear Sir: 

Your letter of recent date is before me, and in reply would say, 
in regard to the case of “ Preternatural Sleep” of Jesse Streitt, that 
I have the case still under investigation, and will prepare a short 
paper to be read before our approaching State Medical Society, 
which meets at Indianapolis the 10th of next June. 

I am, 
Very respectfully, 
N. N. SHIPMAN. 


Seymour, Ind., April 20th, 1891. 
To R. Hopcson, 


Dear Sir: 


In reply to yours of the 17th inst., | would say,—the paper on 
“ Preternatural Sleep,” if thought worthy of a place, will be found 
in the Transactions of the State Medical Society for 1891. 
I am, with great respect, 
Yours, 
N. N. SHIPMAN. 


[Seymour, Ind.] 
R. Hopcson, 
DEAR SIR: 


In answer to above [letter written by Dr. Hodgson June 15th, 
1892], would say,—papers read before our State Medical Society, if 
thought worthy, are published in our Annual Transactions, which 
will not be out before July or August. They may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Secretary, Dr. E. S. Elder, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Very truly, 
N. N. SHIPMAN. 


Crothersville, May 12, 1891. 
RicHarp Hopcson, Sec’y & Treas’r, 
Dear Sir: 


Yours of 5th inst. to hand. In regard to what the boy Jesse 
Streitt, stated, as near as I remember (and I did not charge my 
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memory, having no idea that | would ever be called upon to repeat 
it), that he saw his father working at the building and was with him; 
saw him the father visit the saloon and drink beer, &c., and then the 
father added that the boy described the building and work he did 
better than he (the father) could. The boy stated that he went to 
heaven ; there he met his little brother and sister, and he was told 
that his mother had gone the broad way, and he did not see her 
during his sleep. He stated that there were no Catholics in heaven, 
save one priest, and he did not see him, and that he (the priest) was 
away on one side. He stated that he knew what was going on at 
home, and talked as a child would, of events that had passed. He 
seemed to have forgotten in detail much that he had seen and heard 
while asleep. The talk I had with him was in presence of his 
father and step-mother. Both confirmed the boy’s statement, and 
the father said the boy had given a better description of the building 
than he could. This is of the boy’s long sleep, which occurred, in 
(as I understand it) May 30, ’90 to June 30, ’90. 

I went to see the boy to learn the cause, if possible, of his sleeps. 
| have had an experience of twelve or thirteen years with psychical 
subjects under spirit control—thinking this might be one, but there 
were no signs of spirit influence. 

He stated that he was happy and contented, had no trouble, no 
pain or suffering or fear. This was all given in childlike simplicity. 


W. H. WarRNeER. 


Crothersville, June 2, 1891. 
RicHarp Hopcson, Sec’y, 


DEAR SIR: 
Yours of May 16th at hand. I can only send you the names of 
Mr. Benjamin F. McCann, Seymour, Indiana, who witnessed the 


boy’s sleep. I think he can give you some evidence, and he may give 
you the names of others who witnessed the case. 


W. H.. WARNER. 
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Crothersville, Ind., July 26, 1891. 

RicHarp Hopeson, Sec’y & Treas., 

DEAR SIR: 


. ’ + * 1 enclose clippings from Sey- 


mour Republican of July 23. 

I have not seen him in this attack of sleep not having visited 
Seymour since he was last taken. 

You might correspond with Dr. Veazey in regard to the case. 
He claims “ disease of brain and spinal cord.” I would be glad to 
know his views, if you should succeed in gaining them. I am not 
acquainted with him. + . * + . 


W. H. Warner. 


SEYMOUR REPUBLICAN. 


Seymour, Ind., July 25, 1891. 
Mr. RicHarp Hopcson, 
DEAR SIR: 


Your favor of June 5th, addressed to Mr. B. F. McCann, was 
handed to me with the request that I make a reply to it, as I had 
been giving the case considerable attention as city editor of this 
paper. 

Enclosed find my observations in the two sleeps just ended. The 
family did not live here when Jesse slept his long sleep of 30 days 
last year, beginning May 28, and hence I know nothing of that 
except what Jesse and his family tell me, and they seem sincere in 
what they say. Jesse described heaven as being very beautiful, 
crossing over in a golden chariot with beautiful white horses, seeing 
his dead mother and infant sister, the latter never having been seen 
by him, and a number of other things pertaining to the future world 
and its inhabitants that it would be impossible for a boy of his age 
to understand. He also is said to have described the very kind of 
work his father did at the time it was done in an adjoining state. 
The doctors who have watched him here do not believe that he 
enters any kind of a trance condition, nor that of a medium; so you 
can draw your own conclusions. I have seen him frequently when 
asleep, and simply say it is a most wonderful sleep. The articles 
enclosed will tell you the opinions of the doctors. Any information 
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you can send me on this subject will be gladly received. Since 
Jesse’s long sleep, he denounces Catholic priests as fathers [fakers] 
and his family is Catholic. 


CHARLES A. SALTMARSH. 


Seymour, Ind., Aug. 4th, 1891. 
RicHARD Hopcson, 
SIR: 

Yours of recent date at hand, and would say in reply that the 
paper that I prepared on the case has not been published. It was 
only a short sketch, based on my observations of the case during 
one period of sleep, which lasted about four days. I send you here- 
with a clipping from the Western Christian Advocate, written by our 
pastor, which will perhaps give you as clear and concise an account 
of the case as you could get. I expect to keep an eye on the case, 
and will try and preserve any data that can be of any use in the way 
of scientific investigation. N. N. SHIPMAN. 


Warner & Co. 
PHYSICIAN AND DRvuGGISTs. 
Crothersville, Ind., November 3, ’91. 
RicHaArp Hopcson, 
DEAR SIR: 


Enclosed find report of the sleeping boy, Jesse Streitt, of 
Seymour, Ind. He fell asleep this time in school, suddenly, and it 
was supposed he would die for the time he was asleep, and from the 
report, it would seem he is developing a new phase. His father has 
written me to treat the case. If I succeed, I will be in a position to 
report all that may occur. W. H. Warner. 


Crothersville, Ind., June 14, 1893. 


RicHarp Hopcson, 
DEAR Sir: 


You will doubtless remember our correspondence in regard to 
the sleeping boy, of Seymour, Ind. I commenced to treat him in 
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the fall of ’91, and you asked me to inform you of the case. I have 
done nothing since on or about June, of ’92. 


I requested the father to write me a statement of the case, and 
I enclose a copy of his letter to me. 1! will retain the original, and 
if you request it, I will send it to you that you may copy it, if you 
had rather. I requested Mr. S. to write a statement of the case 
some time since, and this is a copy of his letter to me. 

Hoping it may be of interest to you, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
W. H. Warner, [M. D.] 


P. S. I will freely answer any questions you feel disposed to 
ask. I have written Streitt today for a statement of the boy’s ap- 
pearing, or being seen away from the body whilst he was asleep. 


Seymour, Ind., June 13, 1893. 
Mr. WARNER, 
KIND SIR: 

I again write to thank you for the good you did my son in his 
long and dreadful sleeps. We had fifty doctors to tend on him, 
and could not relieve him. He would lay for two weeks at a time, 
cold and stiff, like he was dead, without the least sign of pulse, and 
did not show the least sign of life, and a great many doctors would 
say he was dead. At the time he slept for thirty days without 
waking, and the doctors tried to wake him with an electric battery 
without the least move of his muscles. 


His case was entirely given up by all that saw him. In this 
condition he lay at intervals one or two months apart, for two years. 
Until you commenced treatment, and when you began, we had no 
hopes of his recovery; but as soon as you commenced treatment, 
he began to improve, to our surprise. He has not had but two short 
sleeps since, and you told us he would have them. He is stronger 
now than ever before in his life. This statement can be sworn to 
at any time required. 


Your grateful friend, 


ADAM STREITT. 
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APPARENT WARNING. 


The following incident is from the collection of Dr. Hodgson 
and it may be interpreted as telepathy or anything else, so far 
as the process explaining it is concerned. But in any case it is 
an apparent warning of the gentleman in a critical situation 
affecting the bodily condition of his wife who seems to have 
withheld from him the information which might otherwise have 
resulted in the same decision that came to him in a more or less 
unaccountable manner. The incident belongs to that large class 
of coincidences which mark the conveyance of an impression that 
results in action that would have followed a more definite state- 
ment of the facts. Telepathy it is in any case, but whether it 
is due to the influence of the wife’s mind on the percipient is not 
proved and perhaps cannot be proved. On any theory it is a 
coincidence and standing alone might be attributable to chance, 
but in connection with a large number of similar interventions 
at critical moments may call for more important explanation. 


—Editor. 


DEPARTMENT OF JusTICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Washington, October 4, 1887. 
RicHarD Hopcson, Esq., 
Dear Sir: 

With reference to the sudden departure of A. C. Thompson, 
last spring, after the adjournment of Congress, the only recollection 
I have is that after Congress adjourned, being very intimate with 
him, he told me he expected to remain some days longer than he 
did. On Sunday, in the afternoon, he suddenly changed his mind 
and told me, without assigning a cause, that he felt as though he 
must go home, which he did that night. Immediately after his 
return home, he wrote me informing me of the ill health of his 
wife. 

I would not wish anything I might say concerning the matter 
to be made public, nor could it in any way be used truthfully in 
detriment to Mr. Thompson’s character or reputation. I do not 
know the purpose of your inquiry, and that is why I make these 
latter suggestions. 


I am, yours truly, 
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Department of Justice, 
Washington, October 11, 1887. 
KicHArD Hopcson, Esq., 
My Dear SIR: 

In answer to yours of the 10th instant, I have no objection to 
your making use of the statement, I sent you in my last, with refer- 
ence to Hon. A. C. Thompson, without mentioning my name at all. 
I am, yours truly, 





New York, May 27, 1889. 
RicHarp Hopcson, Esq., 
DEAR SIR: 
x . * * * “ * * 


I note that you asked whether any other instance of the kind had 
ever occurred in her case. The following occurs to me and I have 
written my brother for a fuller statement of it. When Congress 
adjourned last spring, it was my brother’s intention to remain in 
Washington for some time, but he suddenly felt a great desire to 
go home, and started immediately on the adjournment, arriving at 
home to find his wife dangerously ill. A short time afterwards when 
I was in Washington, solicitor-general ———— spoke to me of my 
brother’s going off so suddenly, saying that “ Al.” (my brother) had 
come to his room saying he felt that he must go home at once, and 
on my telling Mr. —-—— of the fact of my sister being very ill, he 
spoke of it as a strange coincidence. I have written my brother 
to give you the facts of this. 

x * * * xk * x * 
Yours very truly, 
Rosert M. THoMpson, 
Per B. W. 


Portsmouth, O., June 2, 1887. 
RicHarp Hopcson, Esq., 
DEAR SiR: 
x X* -~ 2 * * * * 
I see by my brother’s letter he mentioned Mr. Thompson’s return 
from Washington last Mar. as another coincidence; I give you a 
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brief statement of the facts. Mr. Thompson had written me that 
business would detain him in Wash. for perhaps a week after 
Congress adjourned. I had been ill for some time, but had carefully 
kept the knowledge from my husband as I| did not wish him to be 
worried nor hurried unnecessarily. But on the 6th (sixth of Mar.) 
I became much worse and told my daughter that we must telegraph 
her father if I did not improve, as I knew he would wish to be home 
if he knew all. The next morning a telegram arrived from Mr. 
Thompson dated the evening of 6th (sixth) saying he would take 
the train that evening for home. He had no reason except that he 
felt impelled to come home. Gen’l Grosvenor and Mr. T’s stenog- 
‘rapher Mr. Vale as well as Mr. ——— (to whom I think Mr. R. 
M. T. refers you), were witness of his sudden resolution. He came 
home to find me very ill, and I am only now recovering, after a 
wonderful amount of care, medicine and southern sunshine. 


* * * * * * 1K * 


Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. A. C. THompson. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Thought for Help, by Witt1Am C. Comstock, with a Foreword by 
Rev. Joseph A. Milburn. Richard C. Badger, The Gorham Press, 
Boston, 1913. 227 pages. Price, $1.50. 


This work is the product of automatic writing by a business 
man and obtains its chief interest from that fact. The “ Foreword ” 
is by a clergyman whom the reviewer knows personally. He has 
long been a man interested in psychic research and in this “ Fore- 
word” commits himself definitely to the spiritistic theory of the 
facts in the book as well as the general subject of psychic research. 
The author gives a very slight account of the process by which the 
material came to him. Mr. Milburn states that it came to Mr. 
Comstock “ through the agency of a great sorrow,” which means that 
it was the death of a friend or member of his family that gave 
rise to it. This is a frequent phenomenon and is often the cause of 
an interest in psychic research. The following is the author’s state- 
ment of the way the book was produced. 

“ A word as to how the work is done. Each day at the hour 
agreed upon for work, I seat myself at my desk or table wherever 
I may be, fully conscious of myself and of my surroundings. I do 
not know what I am to write; | am the amanuensis waiting his dicta- 
tion. Placing pencil to paper, I compose my mind to calm attention, 
and listen mentally for one word. While writing that I hear the 
next word. Sbd far as possible I must compel my mind not to think, 
not to wander from close attention to the two words, and not to 
jump to conclusions from words already given. I may hear beyond 
the two words, or, letting my mind wander a moment, I may think 
I hear beyond them. But strict attention to the two words brings 
sure hearing, and if I mistake I am auickly corrected. Thus there 
is no word of mine in the book.” 

This account of the process is too meager for the scientific 
man. We should have had a detailed account of the history of the 
automatic writing and the events which first gave rise to it and to 
the desire to communicate with the dead. But there is not a word 
of this. The book is wholly a philosophy, and whether the author 
had any other material or not is not stated. We should much like 
to know if he had any evidence for the belief which he here avows. 

ut there is not a word of it. The author disclaims ability to write 
such a philosophy, but he seems wholly unaware of liabilities of the 
subconscious. He seems to think it sufficient that, because he did 
not and could not consciously have produced the result, it is the 
product of spirits. He may be entirely correct, for all that we know. 
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Sut he gives no evidence for such a belief. Some day we may 
understand enough about such things to recognize the author’s views 
as having much support. But at present we have not ascertained 
the limits of subconscious production, and this fact requires us to 
suspend judgment upon much that passes as spirit communication. 
I think Mr. Milburn is quite right in the statement, when consider- 
ing this view, that “the subconscious mind has been sorely over- 
taxed as an hypothesis in the sphere of psychology. It is a vague 
phrase. It is not a formula of light. It is a formula of darkness. 
For we only make mystery more mysterious by assigning a mystery 
of the conscious mind, as an effect, to a mystery of the unconscious 
mind, as a cause.” There are further very pertinent remarks by 
this writer and it would be well if psychologists were as frank and 
honest about this subconsciousness. But it is precisely because it is 
“a formula of darkness” that it may serve as a possible source of 
things that require suspense of judgment rather than confident con- 
victions where we are ignorant. We do not know that the subcon- 
scious could not produce such a work, tho the hypothesis that it did 
has to confront the fact that the author’s normal experience and 
training does not lend any support to it. We have to abandon our 
ordinary theories quite as much in admitting that the subconscious 
did it as we should in supposing spirits. We do not get rid of 
perplexities by setting up the subconscious in the case. Our invest- 
igations begin there. Nevertheless the whole work lacks evidence 
of spiritistic agency. 

The personalities involved are Sir Isaac Newton, Sir William 
Herschel, Bishop Wilberforce, Miltiades, John Milton, George 
Washington, Dr. Coulter, who is said to be Voltaire under this 
pseudonym, and Eleanora, who is said by the author to be his own 
deceased wife. 

Now the striking difficulty in supposing that these are the real 
personalities they claim to be is the fact that they all talk precisely 
alike. There is not distinction of style or views between them and 
none of them do anything to prove their identity. Of course, some 
of them could not do so if they tried, and in my opinion none of 
them could do so. The author says he believes the personalities 
to be whom they claim to be. But there is no evidence for it and no 
explanation either for their perfect likeness in character and the use 
of exactly the same language. Besides, why Miltiades should use 
English so glibly and have exactly the same conceptions that moderns 
have, when such personalities communicating elsewhere show no 
such tendencies, save in the employment of the language, is not ex- 
plained. There is in this uniformity of style perfectly good evidence 
of subconscious influences and it would become the author to recog- 
nize this and the fact that we do not know where this coloring 
effect ends. 
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It is not necessary to dwell on the philosophic views of the book. 
They are of the most general kind and probably reflect the influence 
of the author’s normal thinking. He does not tell us what his normal 
views are and seems not to suspect that they might figure in it sub- 
consciously. He is and has been a religious man and the views ex- 
pressed have probably been his own or so closely related to his own 
that they would only be a subconscious version of them. This we 
should know and can know only by having the author tell us some- 
thing about his reading and reflections on life and philosophic sub- 
jects during his leisure hours and days. What is said about life and 
man is true enough, but any ordinary person could say it all. It con- 
veys nothing but the most general ideas that even many a child might 
produce in conception, tho perhaps not in language. For psychic re- 
searchers it has no value. For students of psychology it has some im- 
portance for it is one of those productions which has the mechanical 
features of communication with the dead, and may well be that. But 
it contains no revelation that can help any one who does not believe 
as does the author, and even then we may well question whether it 
contains anything of value. What most critical readers would think 
is, that, if spirits are responsible for this sort of thing, they do not 
convey as much as we know by normal experience. It is the con- 
stant presentation of this sort of messages that has prevented the 
scientific man from studying the problem at all, even as psychology. 

The “ Foreword ” as well as the general contents show what it is 
that influences the author and Mr. Milburn, and this is the poetic 
view of the whole question. For philosophy is nothing but poetry 
without verse. It is clear that it is not proved fact or evidence of 
the supernormal that has influenced the author and writer of the 
“Foreword”. It is a great mistake for the clergy to lay the stress 
on such work. They have too long evaded science and evidence and 
sought salvation and truth in sentiment and poetic ideas. This has 
been the source of all their conflict with science, and the sooner they 
look for evidence, the better. They ought to know better than to 
continue this appeal to sentiment when it has been the cause of their 
own downfall. Fact first, and poetry afterward. Besides, no phi- 
losophy of this subject will be of much or any value unless it is 
backed by facts which are clearly supernormal. There is not the 
slightest evidence that the work either is supernormal in its origin 
or was in any way associated with supernormal information of 
another kind. In the future such works will be a problem for the 
student of psychology, but it will be long before they can be re- 
spected as revelations, and even when they are accepted as such 
they will be examples of revelations that are useless. They either 
convey no information at all or less than we can obtain in normal 
experience. Besides, if we assumed it to be spiritistic we should 
not have very exalted views of what spirits are and can do. Of 
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course the medium through which they do their work might apolo- 
gize for this. But neither the author nor Mr. Milburn reckons 
with this hypothesis. They suppose that the communications come 
as delivered. But the evidence of subconscious influence is too 
strong to justify this view and we have either to act as if the 
subconscious were responsible for it all or concede that the spirits do 
not know as much as we do. It would be much better to submit such 
material to the psychologist before publishing and to get his investi- 
gation of the accidents of its production. It is true that you could 
not get psychologists in this country to examine the facts impartially 
or with due patience. But it would be possible to recognize their 
point of view and to satisfy it in some manner. 


Will Higher of God and Free Will of Life Made, by WitiaM C. 
Comstock, Amanuensis. Richard G. Badger, Boston, 1914. 
xiii+131 pages. Price, $1.25. 


This work is by the same author as “ Thought for Help”. It is 
produced in the same way and has a preface by Rev. Joseph A. Mil- 
burn, the same person who wrote the Preface to the other volume. 
Nothing special need be said about the present work. Whatever 
merits or faults the first one had from the scientific point of view, 
the second one has. The material does not present any superficial 
evidence even for being supernormal, and hence only a psychological 
interest attaches to it, as the product of automatic writing by a man 
whose business life has not especially prepared him for this kind of 
production. 
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